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P. 338, comm. on 1. 29 : There is scarcely any reason here for adding the 
upper dot to the o in *sZob^,) . 

P. 339,1. 4: Read ^1 instead of \+a\ (the same on p. 381). 

P. 372, col. 1: Add '"ftj in" after ■fflSJ. 

P. 380, col. 1 : Read %J»LkZ] instead of ^spz] ; ibid., col. 2 : read 
J-Jj-=o? instead of j-lf- 00 ? ■ 

In conclusion, Mr. Cooke's book is to be recommended, not only 
to students who devote themselves especially to Semitic epigraphy, but 
also to those who wish only to become acquainted with the contents of 
these important documents. For the latter it may be said that the 
majority of these inscriptions appear here for the first time in English, 
and that Mr. Cooke's English translations are not only reliable, but 
also readable. The chapter treating of the coins and seals is a very 
desirable addition; for this subject, although very important, as every- 
one knows, is often neglected, mainly for the lack of accessible material 
for study. The English and American student could scarcely have a 
better text-book of North-Semitic epigraphy than Mr. Cooke's work; 
but for a thorough study of the monuments he will have to use Dr. 
Lidzbarski's atlas of facsimiles together with it, since the reproductions 
of inscriptions given by Mr. Cooke, although beautifully executed, 

number only eight. 

Enno Littmann. 
Princeton University, 

THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE LYMAN BEECHER 
LECTURESHIP. 

The "Yale Lectures on Preaching" have resulted, since 1872, in 
the production of more than twenty volumes. Taken as a whole, the 
collection is probably the most valuable set of books in existence on 
preaching, and no clergyman's library can well afford to be without 
the entire series. Gordon's volume on Ultimate Conceptions of Faith * 
contains the lectures given by him in Yale University in the autumn 
of 1902, and ranks honorably with any of its predecessors. But the 
nine chapters of this volume do not appear or read like lectures, and 
the preface informs us that "the first and third chapters were not 
given as lectures, but are deemed essential to the course of thought." 
And so throughout, the author appears as the theologian and the 
writer, rather than as the lecturer before a body of students. But this 
fact takes nothing from the sterling quality of the book. 

1 Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By George A. Gordon. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xix-l-399 pp. $1.30, net. 
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There are preachers to whom the title of the book will suggest a 
kind of mystic vagueness. They find difficulty in showing the common 
people what "faith" is; "conceptions of faith" may seem still more 
intangible, while "ultimate conceptions of faith" involve such a subli- 
mation of religious thinking as possibly to bring into controversy the 
great mystery of godliness. And without doubt not a few readers will 
take offense when they meet such a declaration as the following : 

We have come upon a new day in theology. Within the last twenty-five 
years in Great Britain and in New England the traditional theology has 
passed away. Like the ice-fields that move south, these traditional beliefs 
have disappeared, melted under the power of the new intellectual climate 
into which they have floated. In the far north similar fields exist, and in the 
polar regions they always will exist in absolute safety; and in certain latitudes 
beliefs that cannot endure elsewhere are completely secure. 

We have listened to a great deal of this sort in recent years. But, 
whether we like it or not, every honest theologian and preacher is 
called upon to reckon fairly with these assertions, so often and so 
widely made. 

The first chapter treats of the preacher as a theologian. The pro- 
fessional theologian is an expert, a scholar, a teacher; and he has done 
a work of inestimable value. The preacher is usually thought of as a 
non-professional theologian, but the functions of the teacher belong to 
him also in a noteworthy way. He is not only a man of God, a 
prophet, deeply conversant in the spiritual life of man, but also a man 
brought into such close and sympathetic relations with the people that 
he can best address them "in the language in which they were born." 
He is the one anointed to translate the deep truths which are so often 
covered under the technical phrases of professional divines, and to 
present them in a more simple form to the popular understanding. It 
is not wide of the truth to say that most of the great theologians of the 
Christian church have been preachers. The theology of Paul is that 
of an educated mind, the product of profound and passionate thinking, 
but it is the theology of a preacher. 

If one consider method, and method alone, there could hardly be a 
greater blunder than the judgment that described the author of the fourth 
gospel as the theologian. But if we consider him a theologian who in a 
large and noble way views all life in the light of the Eternal, then surely the 
writer who dates the career of Jesus from the mind of God, who recites the 
leading events of his ministry as of unique significance as manifestations of 
God, and who in thus regarding the history of Jesus gathers up into it the 
history of mankind, must be looked upon as the typical theologian. (P. 30.) 
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All this accords with the expressed conviction of the author that 
"the profoundest of the essentially vital ideas of the race may be pre- 
sented in forms level to the average earnest understanding." He 
affirms his belief that William E. Channing and Henry Ward Beecher 
exerted a greater influence upon the people of the United States than 
all the professional theologians of their time. 

In the discussion of ultimate conceptions of faith it is not difficult 
to show that faith has its necessary conditions of existence, its implica- 
tions, its suggestions, its categories. Even the natural scientist, who 
claims to deal only with open facts of the physical world, finds himself 
time and again in the presence of ultimate questions about the reality 
and the nature of the external world. Nothing exists by itself alone. 
No atom, no organism, no entity in the universe can be conceived of 
apart from relationship with something else, and it is equally incon- 
ceivable that relations can exist without individuals related. Accord- 
ingly, there is no perceptible object in the world that does not 
necessarily imply something beyond itself. That ultimate something 
may be beyond our present knowledge, but no rational mind can evade 
the conviction that it exists somehow in real relations with that which 
we behold or know. And one may therefore say with Tennyson that 
if we could truly understand the " flower in the crannied wall, what it 
is, root and all, and all in all, we should know what God and man is." 
Hence the mind's perpetual inquiry after the ultimate reason of things. 

In the third chapter, entitled "Faith and its Categories," the 
author speaks of the psychological process of knowledge in an infant's 
mind, and the analogous evolution of spiritual experiences which 
lead on to the unmistakable sense of moral accountability; and it is 
affirmed that "the process by which the conscience of the child 
becomes the consciousness of a moral world and a moral God is the 
subtlest, the deepest, and the most amazing in the life of man." In 
like manner we note the progressive work of the human intellect in 
determining the categories of thought by " setting in conspicuous iso- 
lation the more significant aspects of the world." We must concede 
the fact that some things are much more significant than others, and 
so "this search for the more significant aspects of things is the soul of 
all thinking" (p. in). This process of observation, analysis, and syn- 
thesis is an inevitable movement of the human reason, and, because 
human, it is a movement inevitably incomplete. Continual inquiry 
after the real meaning of things upsets or modifies all the philosophi- 
cal tables of categories, and is inevitably subject to revision and 
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expansion. The same is true of the categories of faith. Christian 
thought, experience, and confessions of belief have elaborated a great 
traditional theology. It was early seen that some things in Christian 
doctrine are not as central as others, and the great historic creeds are 
attempts to enunciate the great essentials. The work of such men as 
Origen and Athanasius and Augustine deserves our admiration. 

The romance lying in those old thinkers, the poetry hidden under their 
outgrown discussions, is discovered when one thinks of their work as a vast 
and joyous response to the divine necessity of the time. They stand for an 
infinite spiritual possession beset with the gravest peril, calling for intellec- 
tual forms suitable to the age, forms of preservation for the Christian faith 
and forms of power for it. They stand for an immense creative movement 
in theology. (P. 64.) 

The five points of Calvinism are so many categories of the most 
significant aspects of the world, as seen by those that maintained them. 
Our author regards it as worthy of note that the whole five exhibit 
"an emphasis placed upon will as the core of reality." In predestina- 
tion and atonement the absolute will of God is the main object of 
thought, while in depravity, regeneration, and perseverance the human 
will is the point of concern. It is now the tendency of philosophy, 
and has been for a century past, " to emphasize will in the universe 
and in man as the central reality." But the traditional theology has 
been illogical, overconfident, and presumptuous in claiming to know 
too much about the secret will and purposes of God ; and so the 
inevitable movement must go on in religious thought as in all other 
departments of human research. 

A new theology is essential to set forth the new values discovered in the 
eternal gospel. The new categories of faith are affirmations of the larger 
meanings that have been found in faith. (P. 130.) 

The ultimates, to a discussion of which the book allows one chapter 
each, are: (1) "The Individual Ultimate: Personality;" (2) "The 
Social Ultimate: Humanity;" (3) "The Historical Ultimate: Opti- 
mism;" (4) "The Religious Ultimate: Jesus Christ;" (5) "The 
Universal Ultimate: The Moral Universe;" (6) "The Absolute Ulti- 
mate : God." Our space will not permit a review of all these chapters. 
The one on personality is perhaps the most valuable. Human person- 
ality, the conscious self, would seem to be the only proper starting- 
point in a logical inquiry into the significance of man and his relations 
to the world. But human personality discloses such abysmal depths 
that no definition of it can be complete. Provisionally, we may say, 
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"it denotes the abiding and unique reality of the single human being," 
and it "is revealed in the process of knowledge and in the force of 
character" (p. 142). The capacity of the mind to combine and unify 
its operations shows that the personal ego is something more than a 
succession of states of consciousness. All the facts of perception, 
memory, imagination, and reason go to confirm this judgment, and to 
make the notion of man as a mechanical automaton absurd. The 
judgments men pass upon themselves, the formation of habits, and the 
creative activities of daily life attest perpetually the unique personal 
reality of the soul, so that a persistent denial of facts so obvious and so 
significant is sheer self-stultification. But with a definite conception of 
personality in the self-conscious exercise of emotion, intelligence, and 
will, the whole world becomes intelligible. Scientific research is the 
process of organizing into orderly relations all our possible knowledge 
of the objects and forces of the universe. Without the witnessing 
evidences of personality as an individual ultimate, there can be no 
proper understanding or appreciation of the great leaders of history, 
literature, and art; no explanation of the facts of human society and 
the state; no philosophy of religion; no faith in immortality. 

In discussing the social ultimate, our author writes suggestively of 
perils peculiar to our time in current interpretations of human life. 
There is a widespread naturalistic view of life which is a most serious 
menace to civilization, for it reduces all life to the two questions of the 
food-problem and the race problem. Like the lowest animals, man 
finds his highest concern in the struggle for existence. The whole 
creation groans and travails for no end more ultimate than physical 
well-being and the propagation of itself. All arts, industries, social 
science, politics, intellectual and moral acquirements, exhaust them- 
selves in the life of this world. Right and wrong have only a biologi- 
cal significance, and anything like endless consequences of human 
conduct are thrust aside as at best only a poetic exaggeration. Super- 
sensuous ideas, conceptions of heaven and hell, yearnings after God, 
are either forms of mental disease or mythological creations. During 
the last fifty years the attitude of certain influential scientists has given 
great strength and currency to this naturalistic view of human life. 
The adoption in theology of this doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
is to play into the hands of a brutish animalism. It is a " new Calvin- 
ism of nature," that involves a wider result and a more horrible decree 
of reprobation than the worst forms of the old dogma. The theory 
of conditional immortality is a compromise with the difficulty at a 
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fearful expense. The only effectual offset to this low view of life is 
the gospel of a divine humanity, which emphasizes the uniqueness of 
personality and the stewardship of Christian love. 

The historical ultimate is presented in an optimistic, as against a 
pessimistic, view of the course of human affairs. The foundations of a 
rational optimism are found in the facts of human progress and in 
God's world-plan for the education of mankind. There are tendencies 
in the social life of man which warrant the highest expectations of his 
future betterment, and which are inexplicable apart from the supposi- 
tion of a coming new heaven and earth in which all our best ideals of 
righteousness and peace shall be realized. A similar line of thought 
leads to the universal ultimate of a glorious moral universe. Special 
interest attaches to the chapter which treats of Jesus Christ as the 
religious ultimate, whose majestic personality "has been so much to 
mankind that any scholar with ordinary historic imagination and 
common intellectual decency must uncover in his presence." His 
value for the religious life of mankind, his superiority over all other 
teachers, the finality of his gospel as embodying the essence of all 
moral and spiritual excellence, and his unique and adorable union 
with God, present him as the one supreme personality of human his- 
tory. The author declares his profound sympathy with the highest 
christological tradition of the church, but he holds that "a social con- 
ception of the nature of God is the logical precedent for the true 
appreciation of the person of Christ," as, indeed, it is to the just 
appreciation of mankind. 

The Filial in God, Eternal in his being, wrought into our entire humanity, 

in consequence of which men are men, is in perfect union with Jesus 

He is the supreme historic utterance of the Eternal Son ; he is in perfect 
moral union with that in God so named. Before his advent Jesus was not ; 
but the Son of God whose perfect human expression he is, is eternal in the 

heavens It is not Jesus who pre-exists before his advent; it is the 

Logos, the Christ, the eternal Son who pre-exists. Pre-existence concerns 
primarily the doctrine of God, and only in a secondary sense the person of 
Jesus. The position here maintained is that Jesus the perfect man is the 
sovereign historic expression of the eternal Son in the bosom of the Father, 
and that Jesus as perfect man is in an association with God ideal, unique, and 

unsearchable We have in Jesus the highest expression of the wisdom 

and love of God, the final single utterance of that in the Infinite which 
chiefly concerns our race — his goodness, his pity, his perfect moral being, 
and our complete involvement with that being. (Pp. 291-95.) 

This view of Christ accords with the author's conception of God as 
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the absolute ultimate. The Christian idea of God is both a revelation 
and a discovery: from the divine side it is revelation, from the human 
side discovery. It is man's supreme achievement, and also his supreme 
comfort. He cannot find God beyond himself, if he do not also find 
him within himself. The character of God is love, and the mode of 
the divine existence is best conceived as of a social Being. The deep 
eternal truth of which the Trinity is a symbol may have its best solution 
by means of certain analogies of the human spirit which is God's 
offspring. 

Mistaken anthropology is the root of impossible theology. The person 
who thinks of himself as a sort of Melchizedek, without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, as standing outside the circle of human relations 
in a false self-sufficiency, naturally thinks of God under the same conception. 
But if the maxim is true that one man is no man, it is no less true that a bare 
unitary God is no God. (P. 367.) 

The God and Father of Jesus Christ is not an infinite Melchizedek, 
nor is he to be thought of as having ever dwelt solitary and apart 
before creating something to attract his love. He dwells eternally in 
relations of Love, and Wisdom, and Power. He is eternal Father, 
Word, and Spirit. Out of his own essential Pleroma human society 
has come, and Jesus Christ, as the supreme revelation of God to man, 
could lead only to the God who is in himself an eternal archetypal society. 
.... Man must rise to Christ before he can see the true God. Anthropology 
must first rise to Christology; then it may rise to true theology. (P. 384.) 

This concept of the Godhead, as essentially and eternally social, is 
not very unlike that which appears in the recently published essay of 
Jonathan Edwards on the Trinity. It would not be difficult to find 
objections to these views of God and of Christ. Many theologians 
will promptly reject them. But they may not be so readily refuted; 
they will be very acceptable to many, and anyone who deems them 
erroneous would do well to think deeply whether he himself be able to 
offer a better solution of the mystery. The volume deserves careful 
and repeated reading. It is not a deliverance of multifarious advice 
to preachers. It has little or nothing to say about the composition 
and delivery of sermons. But for the studious, thoughtful minister of 
Christ it may suggest more material for sermons than half the volumes 
of the excellent series of lectures to which it belongs. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 



